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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ARCH AND 
VAULT IN ROMAN ARCHITECTURE” 


By Louise LINCOLN NEWELL 


NE of the most characteristic and 
O picturesque of Roman sights is a 
succession of arches with the 
gradual contracting of these circular 
forms as they retreat in the distance. 
The Colosseum or the many miles of 
aqueducts, with their well propor- 
tioned mass and repetition of rounded 
openings, can not fail to charm the be- 
holder. Even more typical of the con- 
structive imagination of the Romans is 
the vaulting of enormously high and 
spacious halls, showing a boldness of 
design and a variety of forms that are 
alriost awe-inspiring. 

A marked example not only of the 
great engineering skill and extraordi- 
nary courage of the Romans, but also of 
their imagination, is the Pont du Gard, 
an aqueduct in Southern France near 
Nimes. Much of the charm of this 
structure is due unquestionably to its 
position in the great valley and to the 
beautiful color that the stone has 
gained through the nineteen centuries 





past, but it has other appealing char- 
acteristics. Jean Jacques Rousseau in 
his Confessions refers with the most pro- 
found respect to this superb construc- 
tion. 

The Romans exhibited their power of 
adaptation, as well as their persevering 
disposition, in the elaboration of the 
arch and its combination with the 
column, a problem with the solving of 
which they were occupied many cen- 
turies. 

During the Republic the Romans 
held to the sturdy traits of character 
that had distinguished their ancestors, 
but when the simple life in the home 
was changed into something of great 
elaborateness, their houses had to be 
enlarged. New relations in national 
life were instituted and new forms of 
entertainment were established; hence 
we find during the Empire the fora and 





*It is but scanty justice to Professor Newell to state that this 


severe condensation of a study of much greater length, detail and 
elaborateness does not do her work full credit, and was made at 
the request of the editor because of space requirements. 
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THE TOMB CHAMBER IN THE KING’S GRAVE AT UR. 
BRICK ARCHED DOORWAY AND VAULT OF ABOUT 3500 
B.C. 


the basilicas enlarged and multiplied, 
theatres and amphitheatres springing 
up, as well as the immense thermae, 
with their complicated architecture. 

While Roman buildings were gaining 
in size and solidity and in a complexity 
that almost baffles understanding, the 
architecture was lacking in delicacy 
and in strict adherence to the principles 
of construction; in some buildings the 
form of the arch is found without the 
application of the arch principle, an 
arch of concrete, cast in one solid mass, 
being covered with a facing of brick or 
stone. The Roman builder was ab- 
sorbed in large questions of planning 
and of mass, as in the world of politics 
the Roman was determined to rule the 
nations of the earth. This desire to ex- 
pand dominated the Roman, just as the 
Greek of the fifth century before Christ 
had as his supreme aim the perfecting 
of every form and bit of material upon 
which he worked, whether it was in the 
realm of the intellectual or of the 
physical world. 
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Nothing perhaps could accord better 
with the dynamic element in the 
Roman character than the semiciftcular 
arch with its wedge-stones carefully 
cut, perfectly joined and constantly 
counteracting the thrust. 

The exact time and place of the 
origin of the arch will always remain a 
mystery, for in its round and pointed 
form it appears to go back to the 
earliest time imaginable. This is 
proved by the actual remains in ancient 
Egypt and Chaldea and by the archi- 
tectural forms represented on old bas- 
reliefs. Many would place the first use 
of the arch in Mesopotamia because, as 
suggested by Strabo, it seems to have 
been invented by a people whose build- 
ing material was of small size. The 
early buildings of this region are gone, 
because of the perishable material em- 
ployed in construction, but the remains 
of arches used in drains and aqueducts, 
found at great depths, show that the 
principles of the true arch were known 
as early as 4000 B. C. 
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Zz 
(Lert) Earty T-SHAPED ARCH AT NIPPUR. 
(RicHT) ARCH AT TELL6, HAVING MUCH THE SAME 
SHAPE AS THE NIPPUR ARCH. 

In Nippur, the early religious centre 
of Chaldea, a T-shaped arch was found 
at the depth of twenty-two and a half 
feet below the pavement of Ur-Engur, 
which dated about 2400 B. C., and 
fourteen feet below the pavement of 
Naram-Sin, whose date is around 2700 
B. C. It is pointed out that it has a 























true keystone and was built of plano- 
convex bricks, well burnt. 

As early as 1853 Mr. J. E. Taylor dis- 
covered at ancient Ur vaulted passages 
in which the arch was semicircular. 
Also C. Leonard Woolley, who has 
made most interesting discoveries at 
Ur during the past few years, found a 
brick arched doorway and vault of 
about 3500 B. C. He writes: “It is 
astonishing to find that at this early 
period the Sumerians were acquainted 
with and commonly employed not only 
the column but the arch, the vault, and 
(as may be argued from the apsidal 
ends of the chambers) the dome, archi- 
tectural forms which were not to find 
their way into the western world for 
thousands of years.”’ 

Ancient Egypt has yielded much evi- 
dence with regard to the use of the arch 
and vault as early as 3500 B. C. 

Some historians have credited the 
Etruscans with the invention of the 
true arch, but modern students be- 
lieve that a revival of the ancient use of 
the arch occurred earlier in Egypt or in 
Asia Minor or in Syria. Herodotus, 
Plutarch, Vergil, Horace, Catullus and 
several other authorities express belief 
in the Lydian origin of the Etruscans. 
If this is true, it is easy to understand 
that their use of the arch had an oriental 
origin. 

For many years it was believed, on 
account of the reference of Livy and 
Pliny, that the Cloaca Maxima of Rome 
had been built by the Etruscans in the 
sixth century before Christ and that it 
revealed the great advance in archi- 
tecture made by the Etruscans. Re- 


cent excavations in the Forum, how- 
ever, reveal the fact that the arches of 
the great sewer were built in the late 
Republican period. So even the honor 
of developing the arch that originated 
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THE CLloaca Maxma. 


in the East scarcely seems to belong to 
the Etruscans. 

In the fourth century the Greeks 
were using the barrel vault, not only in 
underground tomb chambers and pos- 
sibly in aqueducts, but also in their 
theatres. 

The earliest extant arches in Italy 
indicate no constructive advance over 
the Greek arches, but show an attempt 
to give architectural expression to the 
functions of the parts, by emphasizing 
the keystone and springing stones, by 
decoration or by introducing mouldings 
below the springers and around the 
voussoirs. 

The oldest preserved arch in Rome 
appears to be that in the Tomb of the 
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THE MULVIAN BRIDGE. 


Scipios, which was discovered in 1780. 
The entrance is formed by an arched 
doorway of peperino with sunken 
columns on the sides. Lucius Cornelius 
Scipio Barbatus, who was consul in 298 
B. C., was apparently the first to be 
buried there. It is quite possible that 
the arch came to the Romans and to 
the Etruscans at about the same time 
and from similar sources, for during the 
third century the influence from Magna 
Grecia and Sicily was greatly in- 
creased. 

It was not until the middle of the 
second century before Christ that the 
Romans began to use the arch con- 
structively above ground. The Aqua 
Marcia, built between 144 and 140 
B. C., was the first aqueduct in which 
parts were carried above ground on 
arches. 

The famous Mulvian Bridge, built 
in 110 B. C., has arches with sixty 
voussoirs, each having a span of about 
fifty-seven feet. 
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The decorative use of the arch, as 
well as the tendency toward greater 
elaborateness, is observed in the monu- 
mental arches, a form of construction 
developed by the Romans with great 
interest. 

In the late period in Italy and in the 
provinces the designers of arches 
seemed to be attempting to exhaust all 
the possible combinations of arches and 
columns. This tendency to try every 
possible variation and combination of 
architectural forms is seen nowhere 
more clearly than in the roofs, often 
colossal in size and extremely compli- 
cated in design. The continuous semi- 
circular barrel vault, the intersecting 
barrel vault, the segmental vault and 
the spherical dome were based on geo- 
metrical forms and were the result of 
constant experimentation and scientific 
study. 

A continuous barrel vault was used 
in the Tabularium, which was con- 
structed by Catulus about 78 B. C. 

















This building has the best preserved 
specimens of architecture of the Re- 
publican period. A part of the Capito- 
line hill was cut away for this building. 
A steep staircase of stone, composed of 
sixty-seven steps, led on the outside to a 
great hall. This staircase was vaulted 
over by a series of concrete barrel 
vaults. 

A skilful use of the barrel vault was 
found also in the so-called tablinum of 
the House of the Vestals in the Roman 
Forum. This was a hall about forty 
feet long and twenty-nine wide. 

In their construction of the barrel 
vault the Romans devised what is 
known as the cellular vault, building 
over a light centering frame-work of 
brick arches with cells or projections, 





THE Basinica OF CONSTANTINE. 





so that the concrete when poured in 
might gain greater cohesiveness. Like 
the arch the vault was as a rule given 
an impost, either a string course or a 
full entablature, supported by an order 
which ornamented the wall below. The 
interior surface of the barrel vault was 
generally unbroken by ribs, a recessed 
pattern of coffers being often used. 
The method of constructing the in- 
tersecting barrel vault is revealed 
plainly in the Janus Arch of the Forum 
Boarium. The intersecting barrel vault 
may have had its origin in the East, but 
the first use of cross vaults over halls of 
great dimensions must be credited to 
the Romans. As this method of 
vaulting developed, its importance to 
the Romans’ conception of architec- 
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INTERSECTING BARREL VAULT OF THE ARCH OF JANUS 
IN THE ForuM BOARIUM AT ROME. 


tural methodscan scarcely be estimated. 
The cross vault opened up the sides for 
light and circulation of air, and cen- 
tered the weight at the least number of 
points. In the Basilica of Constantine 
columns attached to the face of piers 
support the main walls and thus the 
weight is collected on isolated points of 
support. 

It is in the dome that we find the 
arch form carried to completion. Of 
all the domes of antiquity, that of the 
Pantheon at Rome is the most re- 
markable. Since M. Chedanne’s dis- 
covery in 1892 that the main part of the 
building was constructed in Hadrian’s 
time, much has been learned with re- 
gard to the methods used. The dome 
is built on eight brick ribs which spring 
from the crowns of a ring of arches and 
converge to support an annulus at the 
summit, this being reinforced by a 
series of brick arcs. The single eye at 
the top of the dome, the richly recessed 
coffers of the vault, decreasing as they 
ascend, the niches in the massive walls 
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below—all give the interior an appear- 
ance of singular unity. Modern archi- 
tects find in this unique structure a 
complete harmony, if the subsequently 
added portico is left out of considera- 
tion. Thus it is analogous to the 
Parthenon, yet the Roman builders had 
vastly more problems to solve than the 
Greeks had. 

It can not be denied that the Romans 
opened up new possibilities of design 
and laid foundations on which Roman- 
esque and Gothic architects built. 

It is in the thermae that the greatest 
boldness of design and the largest 
variety of vaulting may be found. In 
these enormous structures, for example 
in the Baths of Caracalla, all the halls 
and rooms, of different sizes and varied 
heights, are grouped around the tepi- 
darium, the axis being maintained in 
the entire planning of the building. The 
central hall measures approximately 
one hundred and eighty-three feet by 
seventy-nine and was covered with an 
intersecting barrel vault of which the 
soffit was one hundred and eighty feet 
above the pavement. 

In the Colosseum the elliptical shape 
of the ground plan caused all the pas- 
sageways and every foot of the con- 
centric vaults to differ one from the 
other. Although such great difficulties 
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INTERIOR OF PENNSYLVANIA STATION, NEW YORK. 
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THE COLOSSEUM, SHOWING VAULTING 


presented themselves, a large part of 
the work was done in stone and ac- 
curately cut. In the third arcade it was 
impossible to continue with the con- 
centric barrel vault form, so the groined 
vault was substituted with consider- 
able advantage, since separate pieces 
were used for its support, as counter 
thrusts, in place of a continuous wall. 

It may be said that the problem of 
the vault, having occupied the Romans 
several hundred years, was thoroughly 
mastered when Michelangelo’s incom- 
parable dome was raised over St. 
Peter’s at Rome. Bramante had pre- 
viously said that he wished to raise the 
Pantheon over the Basilica of Con- 
stantine, we recall. 
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Not only have the architectural 
forms of the Romans been imitated in 
the succeeding centuries, but it is to the 
Romans that such buildings as meet the 
complex needs of the twentieth century 
owe their existence. The spacious in- 
terior of the Pennsylvania Station in 
New York City, which is modelled 
largely upon the plan of the Baths of 
Caracalla, has a soothing effect upon 
one after the noisy compression of the 
train, says Professor C. R. Morey in 
his admirable essay entitled Cothic 
Space. If this is the case—and prob- 
ably no one would contradict the as- 
sertion—Roman vaulted architecture 
subserves not alone the material but 
also the spiritual needs of modern man. 
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EARLY PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST’S DAUGHTER. 


Dewing, one is reminded that be- 

yond a certain point the qualities of 
the rarest and finest painting defy 
analysis. The beauty and charm of 
creative art are inherently elusive; for 
their source is in those deep well-springs 
of life interwoven with the mystery of 
all things. Great individuality, sur- 
prising and without precedent, sets up a 
law unto itself, and when accompanied 
by unusual subtlety is frequently unap- 
preciated. A deep study of art reveals 
that it fluctuates and defies any at- 
tempt to define its subjective at- 
tributes in terms of static values. 
Whistler has suggested that art usually 
“‘happens’’; that the .advent of the 
artist is unheralded. Art, the gift of 
genius, is a free agent and only func- 


| i considering the art of Thomas W. 











By Tuomas W. DEwinc. IN THE FREER GALLERY OF ART. 


THE ART OF THOMAS W. DEWING 


By NELSON C. WHITE 


tions according to its own design. It 
cannot be directed with purpose to any 
result which does not require the use of 
the qualities of line, form and color. 
Only when an artist appears who 
utilizes these elements with discrimi- 
nation to serve both his personal needs 
and truth to life and nature, does art 
seem in the least amenable to any 
definite classification. The master 
craftsman welcomes these definite 
qualities that control the creation of 
art and proceeds to make of them an 
instrument for the expression of his 
personal, emotional response to life. 
Such an artist is Thomas W. Dewing. 
And since no man is uninfluenced by 
the time and place of his advent, it will 
be seen that this artist has a definite 
place in American art. 
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Tue Piano. By THomas W. Dewinc. IN THE FREER GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Without falling into the danger of 
grouping our artists dogmatically, it 
cannot be denied that a certain quality 
of mind has been constant among many 
of our American creators. In the ex- 
pression of this mind one discovers a 
subjective attitude which used nature's 
reality as a foundation for the ideal. It 
would seem that the work of such men 
as Homer Martin, Blakelock, Albert 
Ryder and George Fuller had created 
an American tradition. This tradition, 
inspired by our American life and land- 
scape, appears to be, relatively to this 
country, what the poetry of Hardy’s 
novels is to rural England. Extremely 
local and personal, the art seems 
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paradoxically to become universal, and 
it is at this point that the master may 
be classified or definitely related to his 
time. Universality in art is achieved 
accordingly as the artist selects poetic 
symbols of wide application. Many of 
these earlier men were self-taught but, 
in spite of this handicap, their expres- 
sion was founded upon such science as 
they could work out for themselves. 
Dewing, as is divined in his work, must 
have concluded, early in his career, that 
form in art, the sense of proportion, is 
the basic structure, without which 
poetic feeling is rarely adequately ex- 
pressed. Like harmony and counter- 
point in music, the mastery of form 
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must be learned in some way before the 
finest compositions can be produced. 
By ‘“‘drawing’’ one refers to the scien- 
tific control of the difficulties of form. 
At this point, Dewing achieves a dis- 
tinction that characterizes at every 
point the great individuality of his art. 

When drawing and painting in 
France reached a high degree of scien- 
tific knowledge, in the late seventies, 
many of the younger Americans, of 
whom Dewing was one of the most 
ardent, sought to benefit by this de- 
velopment. In the French schools the 
human figure was studied as possessing 
all the principles which underlie the 
representation of reality, and the teach- 
ing enabled this to be passed on as a 
tradition. To this school of science 
came other students: Abbott Thayer, 
Dwight W. Tryon and George De- 
Forest Brush, in whose mature work, 
now aided by traditional science, one 
sees the same poetic and discrimi- 
nating temperament which is found in 
the work of the earlier men. 

To this group of painters belongs 
Thomas W. Dewing, whose art de- 
velops logically the principles under- 
lying the representation of funda- 
mental form. So subtly has Dewing 
employed this science that his paint- 
ing has unfolded as consistently as a 
flower from bud to blossom. And to 
observe, understand, and love this, is 
to be in the presence of finely working 
forces of great power. The strength of 
restraint is here, which outlasts the 
quickly expended boldness of lesser 
minds. Intellectual and emotional 
traits are so finely balanced in Dewing’s 
temperament that they prove his kin- 
ship with all great artists. Here is a 


man who subjected himself to the 
severest discipline to achieve a mastery 
of form, and this knowledge of facts 
moulds reality and converts it into 
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By Tuomas W. Dewinc. IN THE 


FREER GALLERY OF ART. 
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higher and more significant truth. 
Furthermore, Dewing has loved fine- 
ness and elegance with intense de- 
votion. His spirit is, perhaps, most in 
sympathy with the Oriental creators 
whose works always possess the rare 
quality of refinement. A group of 
women in a simple room, writing or 
talking in a moment of serenity, quiet 
gesture or graceful movement, have 
been woven into a pictorial poem from 
which emanate a grace and harmony 
which have appeared alone to Dewing. 
Finely wrought objects, musical in- 
struments, fine fabrics, delicate chairs 
and tables appear in his pictures with 
a sense of fitness and discrimination 
equal to that of the great Dutch 
masters of genre painting. Through- 
out his work a consistent purpose, an 
inspired vision, is made real to us by 
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YELLOW TULIPS. BY THOMAS W. DEWING. 














the magic of a great student and 
craftsman. 

Dewing drew with Lefebvre, and he 
became so fine a draughtsman that it is 
known he might have received the Prix 
de Rome had he been a Frenchman. 
This demonstrates that this artist did 
not spurn academic knowledge, but 
absorbed as much of it as he could, 
trusting in his own vision to give him 
matured individuality. Some early 
pictures, such as the Sorcerer’s Slave 
and others, which must have been 
painted soon after his return to 
America, show figures amid classic 
backgrounds which foreshadow in their 
unusual finish the consistent perfection 
of his later more individual work. 
Early in his painting, we find the same 
love of elegance and the same con- 
tentment with a simple theme. In 
these simple themes lurked for him 
infinite possibilities. His work has 
always had rare finish, which reminds 
us of Abbott Thayer’s remark: “Finish 
—that quality impossible to the ama- 
teur’’. Dewing’s painting has a finish 
which is not fussiness, a perfection 
which is not prettiness. 

The characteristic theme of this 
artist is an idealization of a certain type 
of woman in her natural environment. 
That this woman should be highly 
civilized and that her surroundings 
should be aristocratic, have as much or 
as little to do with the greatness of his 
art as with any choice of subject by any 
painter. He has been interested in 
these things as have many other artists. 
But his vision, and not the subjects 
themselves, has made them peculiarly 
significant. Dewing was ever a poet. 


He has delved deep into the mysteries 
which create beauty. His work is so 
restrained and delicate that the least 
false note would dispel its illusion as 
would a touch upon an iridescent 
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bubble. Thus we find that his women 
are never pretty. They are often 
beautiful in a dignified way, but fre- 
quently slim and tenuous—rarely 
physically robust. This has often been 
questioned, but in it lies the key to 
Dewing’s unique place in art. Many 





IN THE 


Gir, with Lute. By THomas W. DEwINc. 
FREER GALLERY OF ART. 


figure-painters master the superficial 
aspects of nature, and at times adhere 
to the letter of the art of many masters. 
An emulation of Vermeer is frequently 
attempted, but the spirit seems always 
to be missing. Dewing’s art has the 
spirit of all that is good in the work of 
the masters of genre painting, but his 
work exists naturally in relation to its 
time and surroundings with no strain- 
ing for effect. Vermeer’s women, 
although robust, are seldom pretty. 
Dewing’s ladies are slim and not con- 
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PORTRAIT. BY THOMAS W. DEWING. 
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ventionally good-looking, but they 
have an indefinable charm of woman- 
hood. This physical tenuity, this slight 
homeliness is the dissonance which ap- 
pears in certain chords in music. Were 
his women prettier in the usual sense, 
we should find ourselves disillusioned 
and the spell broken. He has painted 
women out of doors; he has produced 
decorations and murals; but in all his 
work there is an instinct for beauty 
which lends charm to anything to 
which he has given his attention. And 
we feel in his art what he once, with wit, 
remarked of another painter’s picture: 
‘The work is just sour enough to save 
it!” 

It is, I think, obvious why Freer 
found in Dewing the qualities that link 
his work with the best Oriental art. In 
the artistic expression of the Eastern 
people, abstract and subjective design 
begins with the actual in nature and 
ends in ideal elaboration of form and 
color. In many Japanese prints, par- 
ticularly those of the aristocratic Yei- 
shi, there is an elegance and delicacy 
to which Dewing’s painting is closely 
allied. In his work the keen apprecia- 
tion of rhythmic line, the sense of 
balance of spaces, would alone admit 
its kinship with much of the pictorial 
art of China and Japan. The sim- 
plicity of the compositions, the move- 
ment of the draperies, the exquisite 
representation of accessories in so many 
of his pictures recall the spirit of the 
finest prints. The color in Dewing’s 
finest prints. The color in Dewing’s pic- 
tures harmonizes with the best Oriental 
potteries and porcelains. A proof of 


this is to live with a painting by Dewing 
placed amid such surrounding. That 
anyone should fail to see why Freer 
placed Dewing among the Oriental 
artists would seem to indicate a blind- 
ness to the significance of the combina- 
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tion of strength and refinement, of 
realism and idealization, of Eastern art. 

Dewing is perhaps best known by his 
work in oil. In this medium he has de- 
veloped an individual technique which 
is conspicuously well adapted to his ex- 
pression. The surfaces of his pictures 
have a precious, jewel-like color— 
quality which reminds one of some 
rare Chinese porcelain. He has been 
alive to the charm of accident which, 
when significant, he has left untouched. 
All is done with apparent freedom and 
abandon. The harmony of color is as 
consistent as a theme in music, ap- 
pearing and reappearing. His com- 
positions have a seemingly accidental 
rhythm which is never obvious. His 
pictures well fulfill Whistler’s require- 
ment that “work should efface the foot- 
steps of work’’; for they appear to have 
been breathed on the canvas at the 
moment of supreme vision. 

One can hardly realize the great labor 
and exercise of discrimination which go 
into the production of one of Dewing’s 
pictures. In the collection of the Freer 
gallery in Washington, and in the ex- 
amples owned by Mr. John Gellatly of 
New York, the diversity surprises you 
in the work of an artist who is usually 
considered an extreme specialist. In 
Mr. Gellatly’s collection there is a 
painting of a woman’s head which is 
marvelous in its poetic suggestion of 
delicate nobility. The Freer collection 
contains an embarrassment of riches. 
There is a portrait of a young woman 
seated in a Roman curule chair. This 
picture momentarily recalls the old 
Italian portraits in its simple mastery of 
form and its rare color-notes. The 
flesh-tones are those of a tea-rose; the 
velvet of the dress has suggestions of 
an iris purple. The hands folded in the 
lap are painted with magic skill, and 
the whole picture is enveloped in a soft 
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atmosphere which defies description. A 
picture in the writer’s family represents 
a lady seated in a chair before a large 
oval mirror. On the wall hangs a 
Japanese kakemono. The lady holds a 
hand mirror into which she gazes. Her 
dress is of an unusual blue, a note which 
is repeated throughout the picture. 
The rhythmic flow of lines, the perfect 
balance of spaces, the scale of values 
which neither ascends to forced lights, 
nor descends to heavy darks, the air and 
light which pervade the room are a 
source of continual delight. The pic- 
ture is a poem of form and color as well 
as the crystallized essence of the grace 
and elegance of beautiful women. 

In another medium, this painter has 
contributed an extremely personal note. 
His pastels of single figures are elusive 
and subtle. They are like the wings of 
some exquisite butterfly, or the petals 
of some softly colored flower. They are 
never fragmentary; they are wonder- 
fully complete, but also mysterious and 
suggestive. The color-notes are fre- 
quently produced by pastel partly 
covering a warm or neutral colored 
paper. One should see a pastel nude 
figure by Dewing to appreciate fully 
his powers. You will find here com- 
plete ability to express the actual in 
nature joined to an improvisation in 
the realm of the ideal which results in 
perfection. 

Occasionally Dewing has made silver 
point drawings. They are usually 
heads of women. ‘These drawings, 
along with one very fine lithograph, of 
which there are but a few impressions, 
comprise most of the artist’s finished 
work in black-and-white. 

The chief characteristic which im- 
presses one in Dewing’s personality is 
his sincerity. He does not pose. To 


meet him upon the street, you would be 
conscious only of the presence of a tall, 
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By Tuomas W. DEwinc. 


LADY WITH A FAN. 


quiet and simply arrayed gentleman. 
In his wit and in the way he looks at 
you lie the suggestion of his great 
ability. In his manner of contracting 
his brow, as if in deepest concentration, 
one might guess the severity of his 
study of form. In the sudden expan- 
sive relaxation of his face, one might 
imagine him in his moments of poetic 
thought. His comments upon life and 
art are shrewd and simple. Wit is ever 
present and humor lurks behind an im- 
pression of severity. Above all, in 
Dewing’s personality, one feels the 
strength of manliness. 

His painting, which is of its time and 
without affectation, is destined to out- 
live many ill-considered works which 
pass as art. His place in the Freer 
Museum, closely associated with Tryon, 
Thayer, Whistler, and the great East- 
ern artists, is significant. It will give 
the world an opportunity to see that, 
in the renaissance of art in America, 
which Rodin mentioned, Thomas W. 
Dewing is one of the foremost masters. 
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THE ROYAL MUSEUMS OF THE CINQUANTE- 
NAIRE OF BRUSSELS 


By MARIE PAUL 


Introduction by Jean Capart, Director 
Translated from the original French by Arthur Stanley Riggs 


One of the most startling things to Europeans who study America on the spot, is to realize the important place 
the museum movement has taken in social life. 

Before I had toured the United States I did not realize one could not affirm that a museum was as useful for a 
human community as a church and a library. 

Old Europe has plenty to learn with regard to this point of view, from young America. 

We possess rich treasures, but we have not yet sufficiently realized the means of employing them to the benefit 
of the greatest number. 

After many years our Royal Museums of the Cinquantenaire are in the way of making an interesting experi- 
ment in this regard. Side by side with their scientific activity, which must necessarily remain the dominant 
preoccupation of both the direction and the technical personnel, our Museums have created in the form of a private 
association, a very important educational service. 

The readers of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY will undoubtedly be interested in reading the pages which 
follow in which Madamoiselle Marie Paul, my collaboratress in the direction of the Museums, explains in their 
intentions the different aspects our Museums present. 
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NE could often be astonished that 
OC Americans travelling in Belgium 

so seldom visit the collections of 
the Royal Museums of the Cinquante- 
naire. This fact may be justified, never- 
theless, by different reasons. First of all, 
the tourist agencies in America organiz- 
ing their compatriots for a tour of 
Europe are generally ignorant of their 
existence, and for that reason do not 
include a visit to them in the prear- 
ranged program. For another thing, 
certain Americans who are travelling 
on their own behalf, could be imagined 
to have achieved sufficient knowledge 
of Belgium in having visited the gal- 
leries of the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Brussels, Antwerp and Ghent. It 
must be recognized that these latter, 
notwithstanding the great interest they 
manifest, do not constitute an exclusive 
group in the artistic domain. The 
museums of art and history merit more 
than the secondary attention generally 
accorded them. Among these _ the 
Royal Museums of the Cinquantenaire 
are the most beautiful and important 
in existence. 

One fact which would in a certain 
degree permit of ignorng our museums, 
is that they have been lodged in many 
different places ever since their crea- 
tion. It was in 1406 that the Arsenal 
of Brussels, that veritable nucleus of 
our present collections, was founded. 
After many wanderings too long to 
enumerate here, the collections were 
successively installed in the Museum 
of the Porte de Hal (today the Museum 
of Arms and Armor), then in the Cin- 
quantenaire in temporary quarters. 
In 1922, the collections of industrial 
art were rearranged in definite locations 
worthy of them. 

Having said this in the interest of 
the Americans who come to visit us, 
how can we justify their surprise in the 
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presence of the fact that our museums 
are so little known in the United 
States? Certain pieces in our collec- 
tions are nevertheless well known 
among art-lovers, such as our tapes- 
tries, our retables, our goldsmiths’ 
work. In a word, our national in- 
dustries have justly carried far beyond 
our frontier the reputation of our 
artistic workers of both the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance. 

The object of the present article is 
to endeavor to make known in the 
United States the collections in our 
museums. We have no doubt but that 
the readers of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
will be interested above all in our 
examples of national art. Neverthe- 
less and although the importance of 
our collections resides principally in 
this domain, it seems only justified to 
give a general idea of the different 
sections. First of all, let us go through 
the Pavilion of Antiquities. 

The Department of Oriental Antiqui- 
ties includes the Egyptian collections. 
These are contained in eight galleries 
in which the objects have been classi- 
fied chronologically, covering the his- 
tory of Egyptian civilization from pre- 
historic times down to the decadence. 
Among the capital pieces we may cite 
a mastaba and a reconstitution of an 
Egyptian tomb dating from the ancient 
Empire about 3950-3700 B. C. 
Among the sculptures is a granite head 
of the god Amen, represented in the 
likeness of King Tutankahmen. 
Another is a royal head in basalt. 
Queen Tiyi is represented in a_ bas- 
relief disclosing a beautiful profile. 
Among the objects of industrial art, 
the collection includes vases imitating 
the chalises of full-blown lotus flowers, 
whose elegant form is rivalled by the 
charm of the color called Egyptian 
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GRANITE HEAD OF THE GOD AMEN, REPRESENTED IN 
THE LIKENESS OF KinG TUTANKAHMEN. 


blue. We see also jewels, fine stuffs, 
sarcophagi and moneys. 

The Department of Assyrian and 
Babylonian collections, recently estab- 
lished, contains certain specimens of 
sculpture, and a very interesting series 
of cylinder-seals, while the section of 
Classical Antiquities includes ceramics, 
sculpture and objects of industrial art. 

The very important collection of 
vases, formed in large part through the 
efforts of M. Ranestein, Belgian Am- 
bassador to the Vatican, contains a 
number of pre-Hellenic antiquities. 
Black vases from Yarton, dating from 
Neolithic times, a cup decorated with 
polypus, and a vase in the form of a 
horn constitute good examples of the 
ceramics of the Mycenean epoch. Of 
this latter, the Royal Museums of the 
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Cinquantenaire take justifiable pride 
in a piece of jewelry, unique save for a 
similar piece possessed by the Museum 
of Athens. This is a golden cup bear- 
ing a lively representation in relief of a 
lion pursuing a deer. Certain Etrus- 
can vases known as the black bucchero 
type are exhibited near others of the 
Dipylon, bearing figures in geometric 
design. Other specimens of Cypriote 
and Corinthian vases should also be 
mentioned. 

The principal merit of this collection 
of vases resides in the series of Attic 
ceramics. There are, first of all, the 
black-figured ware on a red ground. 
Among these are amphore, beautiful 
certainly from the point of view of 
design, and gracefully executed. We 
have a series of Panathenaic amphore 
(offered as prizes in the games organ- 
ized to honor Athena). One represents 
the goddess on one side fully armed 
and on the other the game in which the 
winner has taken part. Among the 
black red-figured vases we admire 
unreservedly a kantharos signed by 
Douris. This universally known speci- 
men shows Hercules fighting the Ama- 
zons. The elegant form of the vase, 
its technical perfection, and the fineness 
of the design, make it a capital work. 
We look affectionately also at certain 
lovely cups, some of which are white 
and so delicate we can believe them 
transparent. Here, too, one hardly 
knows which to appreciate the more; 
the beauty of the material, the ele- 
gance of the form, or the delicacy of 
design. A good collection of white 
funerary /ekythoit give us an idea of 
what must have been the scenes of 
offering at the stele. A few specimens 
of the decadent period complete the 
series from the historical point of view. 

Some rooms contain the sculpture of 
the VIth and Vth centuries: a beautiful 
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torso of a woman with archaic draper- 
ies; a statue of the Goddess of Health, 
and other feminine torsos, a replica of 
the Cnidian Aprodite sculptured by 
Praxiteles, recalling the pure and peer- 
less Greek art of this epoch and charac- 
teristic of its evolution. A majestic 
bronze of the Roman period represents 
the Emperor Septimius Severus ad- 
dressing his troops. In the passage- 
way are a number of collections, trink- 
ets, objects of industrial art, a fine 
wooden table which is unique, and a 
collection of terra cotta, very summary 
as to its beginning, but ending with 
those little marvels of grace and ele- 
gance, the Tanagra figurines. 

The Department devoted to Ancient 
Belgium presents a survey of the 
development of civilization in the coun- 
try from the prehistoric Stone Age and 
the proto-historic Bronze and Iron 
Ages, to the Belgo-Roman and Frank- 
ish periods. We must confine our- 
selves to the principal pieces in this 
section, among them a parure in shell- 
work of Magdalenean times, groups of 
carved silex of the Neolithic, arrow- 
heads, polished axes and _ pottery 
crudely modelled by hand. From the 
Bronze Age there are swords, a few 
axes and some pottery. The Iron Age 
is represented by a beautiful bandeau 
in gold, and keel-shaped pottery. The 
Roman civilization is represented by 
vases decorated with wormwood flow- 
ers. One blown in a mold in the form 
of a cluster of grapes constitutes a very 
rare specimen. Another well-known 
vase in silvered bronze, coming from 
Bois et Borsu, represents a scene at 
vintage time. One of the most beauti- 


ful objects of the collection is a small 
bronze of Mercury found at Tirlemont. 
The Frankish civilization is indicated 
here in the Museums chiefly by arms 
and articles of personal decoration. 
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The section of Industrial Art—the 
most important of all—includes speci- 
mens of both industrial and decorative 
works, reaching from the Middle Ages 
down to modern times. The collec- 
tions have been arranged in chronologi- 
cal order, notwithstanding that certain 
salons have also been arranged accord- 
ing to styles. One of the principal 
galleries is devoted to sculptured wood 
and tapestries of the XVth and XVIth 
centuries. The Battle of Ronceveaux 
and the History of Hercules are prob- 
ably to be traced back to the ateliers of 
Tournai. One unique piece, not only 
from the point of view of the collec- 
tions, but still more so in an historical 
sense, is the Cradle of Charles V. This 
is a Flemish work, dating from the end 
of the XVth century. One sees in it 
traces of the polychromy which give us 
an excellent idea of the acclaim it must 
have had at that time. It carries the 
arms of the House of Austria, and the 
double monogram of Maximilian and 
Marie of Burgundy. 

One small room has been reconsti- 
tuted in Gothic style. The light sifted 
by the windows gives this room the 
particular atmosphere it needs. A ceil- 





BLACK RED-FIGURED KANTHAROS, SIGNED BY DovurRIS. 
HERCULES FIGHTING THE AMAZONS. 
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SALON OF INDUSTRIAL ART. XVIITH CENTURY. 


ing of the XVth century coming from 
Ypres is appropriately closed in by 
sculptured wood from the Val des Eco- 
liers of Mons. A chimney from Bruges 
is ornamented with a fresco represent- 
ing the Annunciation. Two retables 
from Brussels represent the Family of 
Saint Anne and the Passion. The 
walls of the room are garnished with 
tapestries, one of which from Tournai 
shows the Shearing of the Sheep. "Two 
others from Brussels are respectively 
devoted to the Virgin, St. Anne, and 
the Child Christ holding the eucharis- 
tic cup; and St. Luke at Brussels paint- 
ing the portrait of the Virgin. In the 
midst of this reconstruction, of which 
the ensemble is so successful, is en- 
throned a statue of the Virgin in white 
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marble of the XIVth century, delight- 
ful in its smiling expression and the 
relaxed pose so characteristic of the 
period. 

One of the walls of the next gallery 
is hung with a Tournai tapestry of the 
second half of the XVth century, de- 
voted to the Passion. The charm of a 
delicate wood sculpture of the Brussels 
School of the XIIIth century attracts 
one’s attention forcibly. This figure 
of the Magdelen, calm and smiling, 
contrasts strangely with an outraged 
Christ not far off, of the beginnings of 
the XVIth century. Its expression of 
suffering is rendered in a most pathetic 
manner. A polychrome retable of the 
Antwerp School of the first part of the 
XVIth century traces scenes from the 
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Life of Christ. A snare drum, brought 
from the church of Ste. Dymphne at 
Gheel, bears the arms of a member of 
the Mérode family, and the date 15,40. 

A hall designated as of the XVIIth 
century contains a little Dutch bed, a 
characteristic example of the first half 
of the century. Above it hangs a 
table-cover from Enghien of the same 
period. Facing it are two Brabant 
buffets. We can also admire an ex- 
ceedingly beautiful specimen of stained 
glass, The Triumph of Time. It is 
dated April 21, 1517, and signed by the 
Antwerp artist Dirk Vellert. 

Another XVIIth century hall is the 
setting for two great Dutch wardrobes 
executed about 1670. The walls of 
this salon are hung with rich tapestries, 
one a leaf-design of Audenarde as- 
signed to the early days of the XVIIIth 
century. Another, of the Brussels 
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School, of the XVII-XVIIIth century, 
represents Telemachus and Calypso. 
A small XVIIIth century room has 
been refinished in Louis XV style in 
woodwork, coming from Liéges. The 
ensemble gives the room a most happy 
effect. 

The same period is displayed in 
Liege furniture occupying a larger 
room nearby. Eighteenth century 
Brussels tapestries inspired by the sort 
of scene dear to Teniers—and called 
the Teniers Tapestries for this reason— 
place us at once in the midst of rustic 
vistas. Case after case displays silver 
plate of Louis XV and XVI, coming, as 
the makers’ marks indicate, from the 
principal towns of Belgium. 

The vast salon called the Gallery of 
Honor contains the choicest part of the 
collections. Here we find the master- 
pieces of our mosan artisans. Gilded 





(LEFT) RELIQUARY EXECUTED BY BROTHER HuGo D'OIGNIES (Cc. 1220). (RIGHT) REVERSE OF RELIQUARY. 
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copper plaques with wonderful champ- 
lévé enamels—Rhenish work of the 
XIIth century—precede a group of 
veritable jewels of the goldsmith’s art. 
Among the most noted pieces are the 
principal reliquary of Pope St. Alex- 
ander, the work of Godefroid de Claire 
in 1145; the portable altar of Stavelot; 
the reliquary of the true Cross, mosan 
work of the XII-XIIIth century. 
These alone suffice to assure the repu- 
tation of the collection. The phylac- 
tery of Brother Hugo d’Oignies, a 
reliquary in gilded copper carved and 
filigreed, dating from the first third of 
the XIIIth century, is a piece of marve- 
lous beauty. 

Limoges enamels of the XVIth cen- 
tury rub shoulders with objects in 
brass, with plates in repoussé tin with 
a wine-cooler in chased and repoussé 
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brass, the latter made in Dinant during 
the XVIIth century. 

On the centre wall we admire— 
because the technique is so perfect— 
the living attitudes of the figures in a 
retable from the church of Notre Dame 
du Dehors of Louvain, destroyed to- 
ward the close of the X VIIIth century. 
It represents the Martyrdom of St. 
George, and was executed by the Brus- 
sels wood-carver Jan Borman. Above 
this retable hangs a little Parisian 
tapestry of the second half of the X Vth 
century—The Presentation of Jesus in 
the Temple. ‘The attitudes of the per- 
sonages are instinct with a naive 
charm. 

In this Gallery of Honor are also 
shown superb Brussels tapestries of the 
XVIIth century. One represents the 
Communion of the Seigneur Herkenbald. « 





BRUSSELS TAPESTRY. 





THE LEGEND OF NotTrRE DAME DU SABLON. 


1518. 
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The other, particularly interesting to 
students of local history, depicts the 
legend of Notre Dame du Sablon. In 
it we see the chief personages of the 
story in the guise of Philip the Fair and 
of Charles Quint. Other tapestries 
include one of the Baptism of Christ and 
a Deposition from the Cross, the latter 
specially delightful because its coloring 
has remained practically intact. 
Beautiful specimens of wood-carving 
convey a sense of amazement by their 
technical perfection. One, a_ horse 
chestnut, representing a death’s-head, 
is carved inside with a scene from Cal- 
vary. It is a little marvel. French 
sculpture of the beginnings of the 
XVIIth century is well characterized 
by a delicate figure of the Virgin, in an 
attitude as majestic as it is elegant. 


THE CLOISTER. 


The next hall, devoted to XVIIIth 
century work, is ceiled in sculptured, 
painted and decorated woodwork, all 
Venetian of the first half of the century. 
This ceiling came from the palace of the 
Count of Flanders and was presented to 
the Museum by the Bank of Brussels. 
In this same room are also to be seen 
certain cases displaying a collection of 
watches bequeathed by the Marquis of 
Rhodes; toilet articles, small etuzs, 
necessaries and quantities of frivolous 
nothings indispensable to the tradi- 
tional coquetry of woman. Rich leaf- 
design Audenarde XVIIIth century 
tapestries here are also worthy of 
mention. 

The architecture of the Museum 
includes a cloister in the Gothic style. 
It was itself used as the nucleus of the 
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TOURNAI PORCELAIN. JOSEPH II BETWEEN VALOR 
AND FAME. 


lapidary collections, which comprise 
among their most noteworthy items 
interesting Roman baptismal fonts. 

The hall known as The Chapel, built 
after the plans for the Chapel of the 
ancient palace of Nassau at Brussels, 
has been kept for religious art. The 
principal pieces of this group are a 
votive monument representing the fun- 
eral of Brother Jehan Fiefvez, who died 
in 1420; baptismal fonts dating back to 
1429 and coming from Tirlemont; 
several lecturns; and a confessional of 
the XVth century from the church of 
Alsemberg. 

The section devoted to the industrial 
arts includes a very important group 
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of ceramics. Here one sees oriental 
and Italian faience, one piece a lovely 
vase of Antwerp faience of about 1560. 
Besides, there is a collection of the 
Delft ware—left to the Belgian State 
by the late M. Evenepoel—with a 
clear title to consideration as one of the 
finest in existence, consisting of poly- 
chrome vases and black Delft of con- 
siderable value. There are also a few 
specimens of foreign faience, of which 
certain pieces given to charming sub- 
jects came from the celebrated factory 
at Meissen, Saxony. 

The room of Tournai porcelains in- 
cludes some exceedingly delicate pieces, 
such as the groups of popular interest— 
the Flute Lesson, and the Forge of 
Hearts—or the historical themes like 
Joseph II Between Valor and Fame. 
These are the little masterpieces of 
the period. 

Among the Belgian, French and Ger- 
man faience of the XVIIIth century, 
we cannot but remark the imposing 
cooking-pots in Brussels ware, the 
plats de chasse of Moustier, the poly- 
chromes of Rouen, Strasbourg, Nieder- 
villier, Sceaux, etc. Specimens of Ber- 
nard de Palissy’s work represent the 
Renaissance. 

A small room filled mainly with 
Chinese porcelains includes many little 
gems, while Japanese ceramic artistry 
is also represented, thanks to the legacy 
of Gustave Vermeersch. 

A rich collection of stone ware in- 
cludes specimens from Cologne, Sieg- 
burg and Raeren. Glassware made in 
the Venetian style comes from Liége 
and Antwerp. We also see certain 
curious coffers recovered in waxed 
leather, stamped and chased, dating 
from the XIVth and XVth centuries. 
Among the collections of artistic iron a 
great transversal grill attracts atten- 
tion. It is probably the work of a 
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Liegeois artisan of the XVIIIth 
century. 

Before closing this too rapid inspec- 
tion of the Museums, let us add a few 
words relative to the textile display. 
The collection of tissues and embroider- 
ies has been formed and classified by 
Mme. Isabelle Errera. It includes 
religious vestments, among them a 
beautiful series of capes and chasubles, 
some of them dating from the XIIIth 
century, altar-cloths, embroideries and 
entire costumes. 

The group of Belgian laces is the 
most important, the most beautiful and 
most complete of all. Happily the 
Museum possesses in this field an 
historical piece. It is in all probability 
a counterpane of bobbin-lace, executed 
at Brussels on the occasion of the 
Joyous Entry to the town of the Arch- 
duke Albert and Archduchess Isabelle 
in 1599. The subjects treated are 
largely local and one easily recognizes 
the four Aymon sons, and in all proba- 
bility the monogram of the Archdukes. 
Other pieces, such as the benediction 
veils, give an idea of the disconcerting 
technique of our ancient Belgian lace 
makers. Not without pleasure we see 
the delicate patterns revealed by the 
Binche, extremely delicate and charm- 
ing in design. The collection also in- 
cludes Belgian lace made in the course 
of the XIXth century, in both needle- 
work and bobbin-patterns. One sec- 
tion groups excellent specimens of 
foreign lace, among them a curious 
bouquet of flowers made in Point 
d’Alencon. 

Section four is devoted to rich 
ethnographical collections in folk-lore 
and the art of the extreme Orient, 
whose proper display is impossible at 
the moment for lack of space. The 
fifth Section forms the special Museum 
of Arms and Armor. 


After this glance at the principal 
objects in the collections, it is of inter- 
est to note the general services rendered 
the public by the Museums. The 
Department of Reproductions and 
Casts groups in a vast hall replicas of 
masterpieces of the plastic art from its 
beginning to modern times. This ser- 
vice also brings together cartoons, 
sketches, and other copies which are 
not on display thus far for lack of room. 
The Museum Library contains some 
40,000 volumes, relative to the history 
of art and archaeology, and is open free 
to the public. 

Practical courses in archaeology were 
instituted in 1904. Eight chairs are 
occupied by members of the scientific 





A NOTABLE SPECIMEN OF DELFT WARE. 
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personnel. The Artistic Documenta- 
tion Service has gathered photographs 
and in general all sorts of documents 
relative to the work of our artists. 
This service is also free to the public. 
A Photographic Service and a casting- 
room make it possible to obtain repro- 
ductions of practically any object in 
the collections. And last but not 
least, we ourselves take pleasure in 
discovering the ‘‘Annexes’’ of the 
Museum. 

Independent of all this, there exists 
a Collection called the Fondation 
Egyptologique Reine Elisabeth whose 
aim is to promote the study of Egyptol- 
ogy in Belgium. Its resources permit 
the acquisition of books—the Library of 
the Fondation is the richest Egypto- 
logical Library in the world—the send- 
ing of Egyptologists into the field, and 
the organization of displays and lec- 
tures to increase Belgian public interest 
in Egyptian archaeology. The Fonda- 
tion also issues publications relative to 
its services. 

The Educational Service is no 
stranger to America. Created in 1922, 
in imitation of innovations made in 
American museums and adapted to 
European methods, it quickly achieved 
a brilliant success. It presents many 
public lectures, treating of the history 
of art. Its activity is, moreover, of 
exceptional value in the domain of 
museum visits under scholarly guid- 
ance. Every day groups of children 
pass through the numerous salons 
under the conduct of special assistants 
in archaeology and the history of art. 
The recent placing on sale by this 
Service of the University Prints, has 
proved a valuable means of populariz- 
ing knowledge of the collections. 

The development of the Royal 
Museums of the Cinquantenaire has 
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been largely due to Professor Jean 
Capart, their active head, known 
abroad above all else for his labors as 
an Egyptologist. Notwithstanding his 
heavy task as the Director of the 
Museums, M. Capart continues 
actively his scientific research, and it 
is due chiefly to his activity that new 
plans and new foundations have been 
added. The constant struggle he 
maintains regardless of financial diffi- 
culties, assure the future of the 
Museums and make certain a complete 
realization of the beautiful and inspir- 
ing work he has thus far so successfully 
carried out. 
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JOHN CAPGRAVE: PILGRIM TO ROME 


By DoroTHY WHITEHEAD HOUGH 


ET me introduce to you the Augus- 
i: tinian Friar, John Capgrave, who 

made a pilgrimage to Rome in the 
year 1450 and left an account of his 
travels which he chose to call YE 
SOLACE OF PILGRIMES, and in 
which he recounts “Such strange sights 
as I have seen and such strange things 
as I have heard.”’ 

Capgrave was a fine type of medizval 
scholar possessing an amazing fund of 
erudition, albeit of a kind peculiar to 
his age; childlike in his credulity as 
regards the supernatural, yet not with- 
out a certain spirit of criticism in his 
attitude toward his material. He was 
reputed to be the most learned English- 
man of his day and his book is impor- 
tant to the scholar because of the light 
which it sheds upon Roman topography 
at that time. His accuracy has been 
verified by the inscriptions he copied, 
for in every case where the original is 
still extant he is letter perfect. 

For many years the manuscript of 
this interesting travelogue was lost, 
although other writings of the author 
were familiar to scholars and it was 
known that he had written a record of 
his pilgrimage. It was not until 1907 
that the manuscript was discovered in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford and in 
1911 was published by Mr. C. H. Mills 
of Rome. This edition was, as nearly 
as possible, a perfect reproduction of 
the middle English in which it was 
written and is for this reason inacces- 
sible to the reader who is not familiar 
with the vocabulary and orthography 
of the fifteenth century. 

As a guide-book to Rome for the 
modern tourist we would not recom- 
mend it, but for the man or woman 
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whose imagination is stirred by all the 
ancient wealth of tradition and the 
romance of myth which still hovers 
over the Eternal City, YE SOLACE 
OF PILGRIMES contains a hidden 
treasure worth much delving and study 
to recover. The extraordinary appeal 
Rome has always made to the world is 
as potent as it ever was. We do not 
allow our imaginations to run riot with 
the same freedom as did the medizval 
legend-maker, yet even today many of 
our accepted beliefs about Roman 
topography and archaeology rest upon 
as insubstantial a foundation as do the 
legends of our fifteenth century pilgrim. 

Capgrave divides his book into three 
parts—the first dealing with pagan 
Rome, describing the walls, arches, 
temples, palaces and other monuments 
which were then extant or about which 
he was able to learn current traditions. 
He undertakes to give, without making 
any effort to influence the opinions of 
his readers, all of the different legends 
concerning the founding of the city. 
The first of these is a quotation from a 
writer named Estodius, whose books 
even then were lost except through 
quotations in later writings. 

“Thus writes Estodius, that after 
the time that Noah had seen how his 
successors had builded that high tower 
of Babel and the vengeance taken on 
the people in confusion of tongues, 
that same Noah with certain friends 
sailed in a little ship to Italy and dwelt 
and died in that same place which we 
now call Rome.”’ 

There are many pages describing the 
walls, gates, and triumphal arches, and 
some of these deal with monuments 
which have entirely vanished since 

















Capgrave’s time. Scholars have 
demolished many of the traditions 
which still cling to the stones of Rome, 
giving us cold facts which have lost 
much of their appeal to the imagina- 
tion, but they cannot deprive us of the 
charm the stories in this book possess 
for all who seek an understanding of 
the human impulses beneath the his- 
torical document. One of the most 
interesting chapters in the first section 
of the book is devoted to the story of 
“The horse of brass and the rider that 
stands before the Lateran’’. 

“Now of the horse that stands before 
the Lateran and of the sitter that is 
upon him, some men say that it was 
made in worship of great Constantine 
but that is not so. First I will declare 
the shape of the image and afterward 
tell the story of what he was and why 
he was set there. A great horse of 
brass is there of full fair shape which 
was sometime gilded and a man of the 
same metal sitting on the horse’s back. 
This image was set there for this cause. 
In the time that consuls governed 
Rome it befell that a king came out of 
the east and besieged Rome. ‘The 
city was greatly afraid of this king and 
could not find a man who could drive 
him away. ‘There was in Rome a man 
of great strength, some books say that 
he was a knight, some a squire and 
some that he was of low degree, a rustic 
as we would say. A bold man he was, 
strong and wise. He chanced to be in 
the capitol when the people debated 
what means there was to avoid this 
great danger. Then he stood up and 
asked them what they would give to a 
man who would deliver them from their 
distress. The senate answered, ‘let 
that man appear and ask what he will 
and he shall have it.’ ‘I will take the 


journey upon myself if ye will grant me 
thirty sesterces of gold and make a 
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memorial in my name, horse and man 
as I will ride. All this shall be made of 
brass and gilded.’ The senate pro- 
mised to fulfil all his desires. Then he 
said unto them, ‘At midnight be ready 
fully armed in caverns in the ground 
and within the arches of the walls and 
whatsoever I bid ye do look that ye do 
it.’ At midnight this man lept upon a 
great horse and rode forth into the 
field with a scythe on his back as 
though he was going out to mow. 
When he came to the host of the 
enemy he tarried until the king had 
finished his sleep and came out of his 
tent. Certain of the soldiers who 
guarded the king saw the churl and 
thinking he was a peasant of their own 
party warned him to keep away from 
the king. The man heard them and 
then with all his strength lifted up the 
king upon his horse, for he was a large 
man and the king was of small stature. 
Then he rode away with a loud cry, 
‘Rouse Romans and defend yourselves 
for I have caught the king’. The 
Romans took great comfort in knowing 
that this king was taken and the other 
party lost heart that their head was 
absent. The king treated with them 
and paid great tribute for his deliver- 
ance. Then they raised this image 
before the Lateran.” 

The statue described here is the 
famous equestrian of Marcus Aurelius 
which escaped destruction at the hands 
of the early church because it was 
believed to be a statue of Constantine, 
and until 1538 it stood before the 
Lateran. It is difficult to understand 
how the man in bronze whose “Grand 
beneficence’’ was described by Haw- 
thorne could have been mistaken by so 
keen an observer as John Capgrave for 
a low churl. However, he apparently 
accepted the story as he told it, though 
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he does not fail to suggest that the hero 
might have been a knight or a squire. 

This is only one of the delightful 
legends which John Capgrave has 
retold. There are many others that 
show how historical fact was entangled 
with legend. The greater part of the 
book he devoted to Christian Rome 
and all of the medieval tradition con- 
cerning martyrs, miracles, and cher- 
ished shrines. It would be impossible 
to gain any adequate appreciation of 
the volume from the few quotations 
which space permits, for it seems to the 
reader that no saint nor shrine has been 
omitted from the recital. 

Of the second part of his work the 
author writes: “Here beginneth the 
second part which treateth of the 
churches of Rome and the spiritual 
treasure contained in them. First of 
the seven principal churches, then of 
all those churches in which stations 
are held during Lent. Last of all 
those churches which be held in any 
fame as far as our remembrance may 
attaine.”’ 

We learn from this second part how 
the true cross was discovered by St. 
Helen; we are told by what deception 
the body of St. Stephen was brought to 
Rome and of how St. Lawrence, when 
his tomb was opened to place the silver 
casket of St. Stephen therein, moved 
over to make room for his brother 
saint. The mystery of how it is pos- 
sible to have so great a number of relics 
of the true cross he explains with naive 
sincerity: “I have read in old books 
that when a piece was cut off from this 
tree the tree grew again to be the same 
size it was before.’’ The faith of our 
author in the miracles which he re- 
counts was expressed in the sentence 
which follows the relating of how St. 
John, when he was in Rome, had a 
great desire to speak to his brother 
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James, who was at that time in Spain, 
and going to his window he spoke with 
his brother. ‘‘ This seemeth impossible 
to man’s wit for the great distance but 
to God is nothing impossible when He 
will work anything for His servants.”’ 

The third and last section opens with 
a prologue explaining his reason for 
adding another section to his account, 
in which he says: ‘Our purpose in the 
beginning was to have made but two 
parts. But men counselled me regard- 
ing these other churches which shall 
now come in to make a special part by 
themselves. So shall the work be 
concluded in a trinity for that number 
is hallowed in our divinity because our 
faith preaches unto us three persons in 
one godhead. Our Lord God also hath 
made his angels in three hierarchies and 
every hierarchy in three orders. Also 
our Lord hath divided all this world 
into three parts, that is to say Europe, 
Asia and Africa. First we shall speak 
of all the churches of Our Lady which 
come to remembrance and then of other 
churches which stand in fame and 
especially of them of which we find any 
notable writing.” 

Some parts of the manuscript are 
known to have been lost and it is prob- 
able that what he wrote of the other 
churches has been lost, as the document 
closes with a description of S. Maria in 
Portoco; this third part being devoted 
entirely to churches dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary. 

In all the one hundred and seventy 
pages there are many delightful stories 
that were attached to the monuments 
of Romein the Middle Ages. An edition 
of this medieval manuscript translated 
into modern English would be an 
invaluable companion for the traveller 
who visits the Eternal City with a 
desire to gain an intimate contact with 
her rich store of treasure. 
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THE DOSSENA FORGERIES 
(Frederick A. Whiting in the Bulletin of the Cleveland 
Museum of Art) 


The Museum has heretofore refrained from referring 
to the matter of the forgeries by the Italian sculptor 
Dossena, because it seemed wiser to defer publication 
until the full facts could be given; but as critics and 
others have freely referred to the Museum as one of 
those which purchased forgeries, and in most cases have 
not given the facts correctly and have not explained 
that we had lost no money by our transactions, it 
seems wise to make a brief statement at this time. 

The Museum acquired two objects which later 
proved to be by Dossena. One was a wooden Madonna 
and Child after the manner of Pisano, which was pur- 
chased in 1924 for $18,000 from a reputable dealer, who, 
we are convinced, was himself deceived in the matter. 
It had been under investigation with definite suspicions 
for over a year before it was removed from exhibition 
on May 18, 1927, and was returned to the dealer in 
September—long before the Dossena story became pub- 
lic property—in exchange for another object of undis- 
puted quality and equal value, and without loss to the 
Museum. This wooden figure had been recarved from 
a genuine figure probably of the seventeenth century. 
Our investigation with X-ray, in June, 1927, suggested 
what later proved to be the case, and explained certain 
portions which had aroused our suspicions. 

The Museum also purchased, in May, 1927, for 
$120,000, the marble figure of Athena. This was 
acquired after careful study and with the endorsement 
of some of the leading archaeologists of America and 
Europe. It was purchased with full knowledge that it 
did not conform, in all respects, to known Greek types, 
but in the belief that the whole group was from a pro- 
vincial school in a Greek colony—in which belief we 
were supported by competent archaeologists. How- 
ever, facts arose which made us suspicious and, after a 
thorough investigation, on both sides of the Atlantic, 
by archaeologists and geologists, we were convinced 
that the sculpture was not right, and returned it in 
May, 1928, to the dealer from whom it was acquired, 
after receiving his check for $120,000, the price which 
we had paid for the figure. The statue had never been 
on exhibition. It will thus be seen that the Museum 
did not lose any money by either of these Dossena 
transactions, and that the two sculptures were returned 
before the trail leading to the Dossena studio was finally 
established and the resulting publicity ensued. 

A syndicated article, published in many papers, 
states that the Museum paid $300,000 for the Athena, 
which is, it will be seen, an absolutely false statement. 
In none of the accounts was it stated that this Museum 
not only had recovered in full the purchase price in 
each case, but had made its own discovery that the 
sculptures were wrong long before the storm burst. 
This shows the careless way in which writers quote 
huge figures and misquote facts, frequently in such a 
manner as to destroy the confidence of the public in 
those who are responsible for museum purchases. 

In time it is hoped that a full account of the trans- 
actions connected with the forgeries by Dossena and 
others may be published jointly by the museums of 
America for the benefit of all concerned; but pending 
such a publication it seems desirable that the main facts 
as regards the Cleveland Museum transactions should 
be stated for the benefit of our members. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS 


HENRY HUDSON: NAVIGATOR 


On April 5, 1609, Henry Hudson sailed from Amster- 
dam on the voyage of discovery in the New World, 
which was to have as its most important result the find- 
ing of the Hudson river, up which the daring adventurer 
sailed 150 miles in his little ship, the Half Moon. Inall 
probability the painting reproduced on this page, 
showing the great sailor in formal dress, was painted 
there in Amsterdam just before he departed. An 
eminent English authority who has carefully examined 
the canvas to establish its identity, says of it that ‘‘it 
appears to be a genuine portrait of the famous Henry 





HENRY Hupson. 


PAINTED AT AMSTERDAM, 
PROPERTY OF Mrs. E. CRANE CHADBOURNE. 


1609. 


Hudson ... It must have been painted in 1609 at 
Amsterdam, when he entered the service of the Dutch 
East India Company, and left in the Half Moon ship 
which is shown in this picture. It is an excellent por- 
trait, and I should assign it with every confidence to 
Frans Pourbus the Younger.”’ The painting is now the 
property of Mrs. E. Crane Chadbourne, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., where it hangs in her residence. It is 
reproduced here by special permission of the owner. 

(Pourbus the Younger was one of the noted Italianate 
painters of Flanders who carried the tradition of for- 
eign influence into the XVIIth century. He was the 


predecessor of Rubens as court painter to Queen Marie 
de Medici of France.) 
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IMPORTANT ACQUISITIONS BY THE 
HARTFORD MUSEUM 


The Wadsworth Atheneum of Hartford, Conn., has 
recently added two important pictures to its perma- 
nent collection, one a fragment of a characteristic Fra 
Angelico, the other a water color by Daumier. Dis- 
cussing them, the Bulletin of the Wadsworth Atheneum 
says in part: 





FRAGMENT OF A TEMPERA PANEL BY FRA ANGELICO, 
RECENTLY ADDED TO THE PERMANENT COLLECTION OF 
THE WADSWORTH ATHENEUM OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


‘*The Wadsworth Atheneum has been so fortunate as 
to acquire the third important purchase from the 
Sumner Fund, a small fragment of a tempera panel of 
the very highest quality by Fra Angelico, depicting the 
head of anangel. This fragment, which is said to come 
from Russia, is obviously part of a larger painting 
representing a Madonna and Child surrounded by 
attendant angels. The angel appears to be in the act 
of drawing aside or supporting a hanging, presumably 
in back of the central group. The ability to impart 
movement to his figures is an important aspect of Fra 
Angelico’s art, and even here the suggestion of a deli- 
cately fluttering quality is not absent. The head, of 
an extremely fragile and mystic beauty, appearing as 
though lost in the contemplation of timeless and space- 
less existence, is painted with that matchless and 
unbelievable technical mastery which reveals the 
author at once. The garment of ultra marine blue 
over-laid in the shadows with terra verde, lends an 
exquisite enamel-like quality to the color scheme, with 
its tones here and there of rose madder and vermilion. 

“The fragment probably belongs to the artist’s first 
or second Fiesolan period and was painted perhaps at 
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about the same time as the Cortona altarpiece which 
was completed in 1424, when Fra Angelico favored the 
blond-haired female head, with its small chin and 
almond eyes, which in form suggest the Trecento. The 
gold background, too, places the picture early in the 
artist’s career, before the architectural progress of 
Michelozzo had led him to abandon the Gothic back- 
ground for one employing the new classical forms of the 
Renaissance. A comparison can be made between the 
Hartford head and the heads of the musical angels in 
the frame of the Madonna dei Linaiuoli in San Marco, 
Florence, painted in 1433. These angels revert in 
type to Fra Angelico’s earliest manner and do not show 
the advance so plainly seen in the central group of the 
Madonna and Child. A certain stylistic resemblance 
can also be seen to the St. Michael in the frame of the 
Descent from the Cross painted between the years 1430 
and 1440 and now also in St. Marco. The picture can, 
therefore, be almost certainly dated between 1425 and 
1440. 

*‘A water color which has also been added recently is 
a superb example of the highwater mark of Daumier’s 
genius, which for sheer vigor, energy and sculptural 
quality, has rarely been excelled. Daumier was a 
profound philosopher and a passionate politician. He 
had supreme sympathy for the toiling city bourgeoisie. 
This led him to depict and monumentalize the misery 
of the humble and cé-/assée in a series of paintings, to 
which the example purchased by the Atheneum belongs. 
In this water color, his pencil sharpened by an acute 
interest and observation, his brush dipped in abundant 
sympathy for mankind, he has created certain 
Michelangelesque forms, which are in reality a family 
of mountebanks proceeding from one stand to another. 
The integral figures of this monumental formula appear 
to be physical hieroglyphs of the artist’s own philosophi- 
cal reflections. Pathos is here organized on a sculptural 
basis. The drawing is infinitely powerful. The forms, 
thought out and created with a maximum of suppres- 
sion and a minimum of detail, give the figures tremen- 
dous volume and tactile value.” 


NEOLITHIC SETTLEMENT IN THE NILE 
DELTA 


According to news which has just reached Cairo, 
Egypt, the Vienna Academy of Sciences has recently 
made some remarkable discoveries of supposedly 
neolithic culture at the western edge of the Nile 
Delta, near Beni Salama. The settlement, which was 
large, is assigned to the Neolithic because no trace 
was found of any metal utensils or other objects. The 
prehistoric inhabitants were agriculturists, and corn 
was found in some of their storehouses. They also 
raised pigs, cows, goats and sheep. The pottery en- 
countered seems to indicate a well developed ceramic 
art, and the general cultural level must have been 
fairly high in the military sense, since the weapons 
were speared-clubs, which did not make their appear- 
ance in Egypt proper until considerably later. In the 
burials there was marked divergence from the customs 
of other parts of Egypt. At Beni Salama the dead 
were buried close to their own homes, instead of in 
special cemeteries, and were laid in the earth with their 
faces toward their own hearthstones. This is the first 
occurrence of the sort found in Egypt, and is taken to 
indicate a belief that the dead continued to belong to 
the domestic circle and partake of its activities even 
after death. 

















DATING ARCHITECTURE BY ITS DETAILS 


An interesting controversy is now being aired by our 
Parisian contemporary, Gazette des Beaux-Arts. Last 
September Professor Kingsley Porter and Mr. Loomis 
dated the Porta della Pescheria of the Modena cathe- 
dral, as having been constructed about the year 1100. 
In the current issue of the same magazine, Count 
Lefebvre des Noéttes and Paul Deschamps endeavor to 
disprove the Americans’ argument. The Gazette 
observes in part: ‘*. . . that this question can only be 
settled by a technical examination of the equipment, 
which, in his opinion, is the only decisive argument. 

‘The horses’ bits attached to bridles with very 
visible branches are subsequent to the first quarter of 
the XIIth century. The saddles with saddle-bows, the 
stirrups hanging on short straps and the double girths 
are characteristic of the middle of XIIth century. The 
helmet with nasal does not appear until the second 
quarter of the XIIth century. The mailed camail, an 
extension of the coat of mail under the helmet and the 
couching of the heavy lance under the arm are also 
characteristic of the XIIth century. 

“This review, based on varied data, enables the 
author to attribute a date to the base relief of the 
‘porta della Pescheria,’ in which are manifest all the 
characteristics of the equipment of the middle of the 
XIIth century. 

““C. Lefebvre’s reply is followed by a note by M. 
Paul Deschamps, who does not agree with Prof. Kings- 
ley Porter’s theory as to the priority in date of the 
Romanic buildings of Italy and Spain (all of which, 
according to him belong to the end of the XIth cen- 
tury), nor as to the most important Romanic works in 
France of the XIIth century. M. Deschamps clearly 
sets forth the results hitherto obtained in this question; 
against the theory of the learned American scholar he 
sets the opposite theory, which up till now has been 
accepted by the majority of the archaeologists and 
historians of art best acquainted with this subject; he 
also shows the results of his personal investigations and 
of those recently carried out by others.” 


GREEK SHRINES NEAR GIRGENTI 


Press dispatches report the discovery by some 
Sicilian peasants on the outskirts of Girgenti, the former 
Akragas of Greek days, of three altars of the Sicanian 
Age, dating back to about 2000 B.C. Professor Pirro 
Marconi, Director of Antiquities in Sicily, was sum- 
moned, set skilled men to work, and eventually was 
able to identify the altars as votive shrines of Demeter 
and her daughter, Persephone. In the center of the 
largest of the three is a well-like depression of some 
depth, which was full of offerings: clay figures, statuettes, 
miniature heads, and a considerable number of vases 
of various designs in polychrome. The two smaller 
altars were essentially duplicates of the large one, and 
contained similar ex-votos, some of which were unfired. 


HOW OLD IS MAN? 


In the latter part of April the American Philosophical 
Society held its annual meeting in Philadelphia. The 


chief interest of the sessions was focused upon the 
symposium in which the antiquity of man and his arts 
were discussed. Notwithstanding the great increase 
inthe knowledge of our prehistoric ancestors it is still, 
all the speakers agreed, impossible to assign even rela- 
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tive dates to the first appearance of man on the earth. 
Neither was it possible to say definitely whether 
Mesopotamia or Egypt was first to give the world a 
really high degree of culture as manifested in art and 
mental achievements. For Mesopotamia Dr. George 
A. Barton advanced a strong case. Dr. Breasted, 
maintaining stoutly that Egypt is the artistic pioneer, 
is reported as remarking: 





Now IN THE PERMA- 
NENT COLLECTION OF THE WADSWORTH ATHENEUM OF 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


A WATER COLOR BY DAUMIER. 


“The mature and highly refined civilization which 
emerged in the Nile Valley after 3000 B. C. must have 
required a long social experience exceeding in age the 
parallel development of the cruder contemporary 
culture of Babylonia, which was chiefly and essentially 
a commercial civilization.” 

Professor Hrdlicka declared that when we understand 
all the Egyptian dynasties, we shall have acquired ‘‘a 
standard for the measurement of all civilization,’’ and 
Prof. George Grant MacCurdy, head of the American 
School of Prehistoric Research, admitted the flow of a 
stream of culture between Asia and Egypt, but without 
any certainty as to its trend, though this was probably 
in both directions. 


STONEHENGE IS SAFE 


Not infrequently Europe reads America a sharp les- 
son in the appreciation of history and art. Recently 
the British public, angered by the desecration of Stone- 
henge at the hands of outdoor advertising, rose in its 
wrath, fathered a public subscription, and purchased 
forthwith more than a thousand acres of the land sur- 
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rounding the ancient Druid monuments. Already the 
work of sweeping away the disfiguring tea-shops, 
filling-stations, advertising billboards and the like has 
been commenced. 

Would that the local authorities of Washington had 
had similar vision on March 4! The astonishing statue 
of General Jackson in Lafayette Square, directly oppo- 
site the White House, may not be the highest conceiv- 
able form of rocking-horse art. Nevertheless, the 
establishment of a _ soft-drink-hot-dog-homemade-pie 
stand in its shadow, doing a shrieking business while 
President Hoover reviewed the inaugural parade, was 
enough to make a lover of fitness weep. And when 
the tumult had died, it took a long working day to rid 
the vicinity of the twelve baskets full of trash broad- 
casted from that stand. With apologies to the late 
R.L.S.: 


“The world ts so full of a number of things 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings.” 


AN “ARTISTIC ITINERARY” 


A recent number of Beaux-Arts under this heading 
publishes a copy of the handsome poster which has 
recently been attracting considerable attention on the 
walls of Paris. ‘‘Printed in the colors of the town it 
brings out in perspective the principal museums and 
historic monuments,”’ the magazine reports. ‘‘ The 
poster was designed with a deliberate naiveté which did 
not lack in elegance, and this note of archaism in no 
wise hinders it from being exceedingly useful to pro- 
vincials and other strangers, as well as to those Paris- 
ians who are not always familiar with the precise loca- 
tion of their artistic treasures.”’ 

In the United States we are unfortunately too little 
sensible to the possibility of artistic hunger on the part 
of either our own people or the stranger within our 
gates. In the City of Washington, which is alive in 
interest, we have been content to allow our street cars 
and bill boards to present the attractions, among lesser 
things, of more or less tawdry theatre, restaurants and 
night-clubs, and to permit strangers to rely upon such 
guide-books as his fancy may prompt him to purchase 
at newsstands. If such a poster as is being used in 
Paris could be put forward by our commissions of fine 
arts, not only in Washington, but throughout the 
country, the response would be immediate in the atten- 
dance at museums, picture galleries, and other institu- 
tions where for the moment the so-called practical 
things of life are forgotten in the desire to feed souls 
which desperately need pabulum of a more nourishing 
sort than the diurnal round customarily affords. 


THE KANDYAN CONSTITUTION 


From the Statistics Office in Colombo, Ceylon, comes 
an exceedingly interesting and informative volume 
dealing with the ancient constitution of the native 
Sinhalese kingdom of Kandy. The data were first 
gathered by Sir John D’Oyly about a century ago, and 
throw much light upon the curious customs of a people 
and a system both of which have changed completely 
with time. The curious misspellings, and the more 
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curious regulation in minute detail of the daily lives of 
the Kandyans, make a welcome contribution to our 
generally very scanty knowledge of the subject. One 
of the most illuminating comments to be drawn from 
these old rules, is the legalized whipping through the 
streets of certain offenders, and their subsequent im- 
prisonment in a different town. The sumptuary 
regulations are interesting, and the degrees of criminal- 
ty attached to certain offenses disclose the wide differ- 
ince geography and economics make in the formalization 
of social order. 


SUMMER SESSION, AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
PREHISTORIC RESEARCH 


The ninth summer session of the American School of 
Prehistoric Research will open in London on July 1, 
under the direction of Dr. George Grant MacCurdy of 
Yale University. The greater part of the summer will 
be spent on the continent, especially in France, where 
excavation will be carried on. Professor and Mrs. 
MacCurdy will sail from New York on June 15. 


BRIEFER ITEMS 


Miss Gisela Richter believes that the women of 
ancient Greece wore at least some silk; probably the 
wild silk imported from the East, perhaps through 
Tyre. No specific word meaning silk appears in Greek 
until the Vth century B. C. So the clinging draperies 
shown on the Parthenon may not have been linen and 
wool, after all. 


Dr. Roy L. Moodie of California thinks he has found 
the oldest false teeth in the world, in the skull of a 
woman of Sidon, now in the Louvre in Paris. The two 
right incisors are well made, bound together by gold 
wire skilfully threaded through them, and fastened to 
the sound teeth by the same wire in a sort of primi- 
tive bridgework. Dr. Moodie has devoted many years 
to a study of the evidences of disease in early civiliza- 
tions, and has made some remarkable discoveries. 
This, however, seems to be the first evidence of highly 
skilled dental surgery to come down to us in practically 
perfect condition. 


Herr Professor Unger of the University of Berlin is 
authority for the statement that the Babylonians of 
early times were much more concerned with meteor- 
ology than with astronomy, and that their compass was 
laid out in accordance with the prevailing winds, not 
on a north-south, east-west system such as came into 
being later. 


One of the most important gifts that has been re- 
ceived by the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, in recent 
years is that of the late George Nixon Black of Boston. 
By the terms of Mr. Black’s will a fund of $150,000 for 
the general purposes of the Museum has been provided, 
while the income from the residuary estate of about 
$1,000,000 is to be used toward the upkeep and support 
of the Museum. The Museum has been further en- 
riched by a large collection of objects gathered by Mr. 
Black for his Boston home. Much of it has been left 
outright to the Museum while some pieces remain in 
possession of other beneficiaries of his will during their 
lifetime. 
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BOOK CRITIQUES 


Zygouries, A Prehistoric Settlement in the 
Valley of Cleone, by Carl W. Blegen, published 
for the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens. Pp. xviii, 227; 22 plates, 199 illustra- 
tions. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass. 1928. $15. 


The book is a carefully written and pro- 
fusely illustrated report of excavations at a 
prehistoric town site of the Bronze Age. 
Zygouries is located near the highway which 
connects the Isthmus of Corinth with Mycene, 
Tiryns, and other towns in the Argolid. Mr. 
Blegen describes in detail the graves, houses, 
pottery, and miscellaneous objects which were 
discovered there. The excellent colored plates, 
on which are pictured the most important finds, 
will be especially helpful to students who wish 
to compare the pottery and other artifacts of 
Zygouries with similar objects from other 
regions. For the student who is interested 
mainly in the development of civilization in 
prehistoric Greece, the final chapter is most 
valuable. From it we learn that Zygouries was 
a village settlement in the early Bronze Age 
(Early Helladic), the inhabitants of which 
were closely related to the contemporary popu- 
lation of the Cyclades. Their possessions indi- 
cate a constant and probably peaceful inter- 
course with their Cycladic cousins. Objects 
imported from the Cyclades were numerous; 
and local manufactured wares show affinities 
more or less close to objects found in the islands 
and Crete. 

These villagers lived in houses of two or more 
rooms, built of unburned brick on solid stone 
foundations and roofed with timbers, clay, and 
reeds. The streets of the town were narrow, 
and the numerous cracked bones found in them 
show where much of the refuse was thrown. 
The cemetery, nearly half a mile from the 
settlement, consisted of rude ossuaries in 
natural or artificialcaves. In passing, it should 
be noted that only one Early Helladic grave 
had been published before the excavations at 
Zygouries. Since that time one has been found 
at the Argive Hereum, and others, probably of 
the Early Helladic period, are reported in 
Dorpfeld’s account of prehistoric Leucas. 

At the end of the Early Helladic period, a 
catastrophe completely wiped out this agri- 
cultural community. The settlement was 
burned, fortunately for the excavator, since the 
crude bricks and clay from the roofs of the 


houses were “‘fired’’ by the conflagration. In 
one house the cook left without taking from the 
hearth the pot of meat stew which was being 
prepared, and the dish was found with a beef- 
bone still in it to show the kind of food which 
the inhabitants ate. 

This catastrophe occurred in the twentieth 
century B. C., and it is probably to be asso- 
ciated with the coming of the first Greeks to the 
district. During the Middle Helladic period 
the traces of habitation are scarcer; but toward 
the end of the Late Helladic the site was again 
occupied. The largest and best of all the 
houses of Zygouries belongs to this age, and its 
contents illustrate how far the population had 
progressed in civilization and specialization. 
In prehistoric times, just as in our own day, a 
monopoly of household necessities seems to 
have brought wealth and power. The house 
was filled with unused pots of all sizes and de- 
scriptions, piled neatly in readiness for prospec- 
tive purchasers. Whether they were made on 
the spot or imported from a distance one can- 
not say. In this house the inside walls were 
covered with stucco painted in gay patterns. 
Students who wish to examine the pottery of 
this Mycenzan millionaire will find samples of 
his wares in the Metropolitan Museum, the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, and in the mu- 
seum at Cincinnati. 

In general, the book adds materially to our 
knowledge of the so-called Helladic periods. It 
is particularly important because of its de- 
scriptions of the Early Helladic graves and 
houses, and it provides a striking confirmation, 
if confirmation is needed, of the Wace-Blegen 
classification of prehistoric Greek pottery 
during the Bronze Age. 

ALLEN B. WEsT. 


Pictures and Painting. By Margaret H. 
Bulley. Illustrated. New York, E. P. Dutton & 
Company. $3.00. 


This attractive volume, the American edi- 
tion, is one of ““The Simple Guide Series’’, 
but the average reader would scarcely call it 
“simple”. The writer herself admits that 
there are passages in the first part of the book 
that are not simple, but she adds that the most 
important aspect of pictures and painting is the 
most difficult to describe. 

While we eliminate the person who says “I 
don’t know much about art, but I know what I 
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like’’, there are intelligent visitors to galleries 
who perhaps do not quite understand the terms, 
technique, design, balance and values, familiar 


to the artist and student. These individuals, 
appreciative and not altogether wrong in their 
judgments, will find the book helpful. 

It is really a brief history of art, and its de- 
velopment in various countries from the 
Medieval, Renaissance and Modern, to the 
climax of Post-Impressionism. There are 
brief and interesting chapters on the Dutch, 
Flemish, Italian, Spanish and French painters, 
with quotations from many writers and the 
artists themselves, that give illuminating 
data. The illustrations in half-tone and color, 
chosen for criticism and description, are of 
assistance in the general study. 

HELEN WRIGHT. 


Ancient Pagan Symbols, by Elisabeth Gold- 
smith. Pp. xxvii; 220. 48 illustrations. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1928. $3.00. 


This companion volume to the same author’s 
Sacred Symbols in Art is a more or less skillful 
compilation from widely varying sources. It 
serves the purpose of both primer and quick- 
reference for those who have not the time or 
perhaps the cultural back grounds to make use 
of authoritative works. It would have been 
better without the twenty-eight rambling and 
wearisome pages of Introduction, full of 
repetitions and loosely knit. The index is not 
complete by any means, but the illustrations 
are well done and supplement the text 
adequately. 


Architecture. By A. L. N. Russell. Pp. 
vt, 266; 16 plates, 47 illustrative figures. E. 
P. Dution & Company, New York. 1927. $3. 


Because broad generalizations are often 
dangerous and misleading, the writing of a 
brief one-volume treatise upon the history of 
architecture is a very difficult task’ Mr. 
Russell has, however, succeeded admirably in 
doing just that sort of thing and has produced 
a brief, handy volume that can be read with 
great ease and profit by architect and layman 
alike. I have found the book a model in 
brevity and yet so completely up to date in its 
treatment both of the historic styles and 
present “‘modernist’’ movement that I have 
recommended it most heartily to friends 
inquiring after a simple brief treatment of this 
vast subject. 

While the American reader will find an 
occasional slip, like assigning the date of the 
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Philadelphia Centennial to 1883 instead of to 
1876—a date which one would suppose an 
Englishman might remember—his chapter 
upon America shows remarkable insight into 
the spirit of American architecture. While 
not so “profusely” illustrated as one would 
hope, it must be remembered that a small hand- 
book has distinct limitations in this respect. 
It is nevertheless a splendid guide. 


REXFORD NEWCOMB. 


Art in Ancient Rome. By Eugenie Strong. 
2v. Pp. xiv, 199; viti, 220. 583 illustrations. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 1928. $5. 


With Mrs. Strong’s long awaited volume on 
ancient Rome in the Ars Una series another 
chapter in the history of European art takes 
definitive shape. It is probable that details 
will be elaborated in the future and emphases 
changed, but that any fundamental modifica- 
tion will be necessary seems unlikely. This 
satisfactory situation is not due, of course, to 
Mrs. Strong alone, although in the fields of 
sculpture and the relation of religious thought 
to art forms she has had a major part, but to 
the fact that in the present volume a whole 
generation of monographic study is collated 
and organized into a synthesis for the first 
time. Some years back we passed from the 
period of stimulating theory, as represented by 
Wickhoff; yesterday we outgrew the depen- 
dence on partial and tentative summaries as 
represented by Mau on Pompeii or Cagnat and 
Chapot on the whole field of Roman archaeol- 
ogy. Only today can we build on the basis of 
generally accepted knowledge. 

One would like to dwell on the invaluable 
bibliographies at the end of each chapter, 
and on the number of new photographs 
now made generally available for the first 
time. But of wider significance is the fact 
that the new knowledge has been used to tear 
down the scaffolding of many an old theory 
and then immediately turned to digging more 
reliable foundations for the structures of the 
future. To be specific, the native Italic ele- 
ment in the early days, the native Roman 
element in the art of imperial days, and the 
generalizations which may safely be made as 
imperial art runs into mediaeval are shown in 
a new focus. In fact, those who like to keep 
their knowledge in pigeon-holes will find the 
situation disturbing. When the “styles” at 
Pompeii no longer hold, when Monet is antici- 
pated in the frescoes in the House of Livia, 
when Hadrian is found to be more of an orig- 
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inator and a follower of Augustus in his 
patronage of art than a mere enthusiast for 
things Greek, when ribbed vaulting and pen- 
dentives are shown to antedate Constantine, it 
is evident that most handbooks are sadly out of 
date. WILLIAM SENER RUSK. 


The Old Savage in the New Civilization, by 
Raymond B, Fosdick. Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
Inc., Garden City, N.Y. 1928. 


In a series of addresses delivered before col- 
lege and university audiences, and now issued 
in book form, the author raises a number of 
pertinent questions. If these cannot be 
answered categorically, they at least challenge 
the serious attention of the thinking world. 
“Humanity stands today in a position of 
unique peril. An unanswered question is 
written across the future. Is man to be the 
master of the civilization he has created, or is 
he to be its victim? Can he control the forces 
which he himself has let loose? Will this intri- 
cate machinery which he has built up and this 
vast body of knowledge which he has appro- 
priated be the servant of the race, or will it be 
a Frankenstein monster that will slay its own 
tmaker?’’ In brief, what is going to happen to 
man unchanged in a changing world? 

For the reviewer to claim the necessary 
knowledge needed to answer questions which 
the author frankly leaves unanswered would be 
presumptuous. He should, however, and in 
this case does, acknowledge the fact that the 
author’s work has set him thinking and is well 
calculated to do as much for other readers. 

GEORGE GRANT MacCurpy. 


Flemish Art. By Roger Fry. Pp. viii; 
56. 32 illustrations. Brentano's, New York, 
1927. $3.50. 


Never have artists more lovingly accepted 
their immediate environment, or more com- 
pletely realized that verisimilitude to nature 
which Plato considered the chief virtue of the 
artist, than did the Flemish painters. Few 
have surpassed them in craftsmanship, in the 
precision and accuracy of their linear design, 
or the warmth and richness of their naturalistic 
rendering of the stuffs and materials of life. 
With his accustomed clarity and distinction of 
judgment and phrase, Mr. Fry credits them 
with these accomplishments. Although he 
studies sympathetically the delightful minia- 
tures from the Heures de Turin, the linear 
rhythm of the van Eycks and Rogier van der 
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Weyden, the charm of Memling and the great 
caricatures of Pieter Brueghel, he reserves his 
highest praise for the later painters who 
learned from Italy to weave a rhythm of planes 
as well as of lines, who created plastic values 
and built three-dimensional designs in color. 
His analysis of Rubens is especially penetrating 
—of those robust compositions with their 
magnificent baroque swinging rhythm, of the 
beautiful portrait of Yrsselius in Copenhagen, 
of the landscapes that rival Constable. Van- 
Dyck he too curtly dismisses, as a specialist in 
“a kind of superior millinery . . . the most 
discreetly courtierlike, the most politely sub- 
servient art that had yet been created’. 
Brouwer he rightly considers more imaginative 
and stimulating. 

This book may well be rated as our best brief 
summary of Flemish art. One error should be 
noted: “The Crucifixion” in the Johnson Col- 
lection, Philadelphia, pictured in figure 8, is 
there (although not in the text) wrongly 
attributed to Hubert van Eyck instead of 
Rogier van der Weyden. 

WALTER R. AGARD. 
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